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IS  an  old  aiai  a sound  doctrine  that  “ the  groatest  happiness  of  the 
est  number  ” should  he  the  primary  object  of  legislation,  and  of  all 
)U  who  seek  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  This  salutary  maxim 
een  entirely  disn^gardi'd  in  its  relation  to  the  people  of  the  Highlands 
•otland.  For  generations  past  the  administration  of  the  law  in  that 
ty  has  h(ien  entirely  onesided,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a mere  handful 
idlords  and  of  sporting  gentry.  The  comfort,  the  well-being,  and, 

! all  the  elevation  of  thousands  of  Crofters  and  Cottars  and  their 
les,  have  never  been  seriously  considered,  hut  rather  entirely  ignoriMl. 

IS  undeniahle  that  through  a long  series  of  years  ]>ast  the  landlords 
heim  allowed  to  depopulate  the  straths  and  glens  of  Scotland.  The 
e that  once  ascended  from  hundreds  of  Crofters’  and  Cottars’ 
is  seen  no  more,  and  the  silence  of  death  now  reigns  in  dreary 

us  once  oc<-upi(‘d  by  numerous  happy,  contented,  loyal,  and  p(‘ac«‘- 
milic'.  ' 

THK  HIUHI.ANI)  rATRIAllCHAL  SYSTEM. 

r hundn'ds  of  years  the  patriarchal  system  prevailed  in  the  Highlands 
le  land  was  owned  by  the  people  in  common.  The  chief  was  the 
Avledged  or  selected  head  of  the  tribe  or  family,  and  his  position  a-< 
was  subject  to  the  will  of  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged.  Under 
Ian  p'stem  the  ix'ojih^  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  there 

tually  no  words  in  the  (hndic  language  synonymous  with  our  Emdish 
“ landlord  ^ or  factor.”  " ‘ ^ 

er  the  battle  of  Cullodon,  and  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Charles 
rd  the  patriarchal  system  was  brought  to  aii  end.  It  was  then  that 
ighland  chiefs,  one  after  another,  saw  the  political  advanta.res  they 
personally  derive  by  laying  themselves  and  their  loo  faitirful  and 
a a<iherenrs  at  the  feet  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  8ome  of 
distinguish(‘d  themselves  by  raising  regiments  of  soldiers  from 
rst  their  faithlul  clansmen  for  the  service  oi’ the  British  thrown,  and 
luw  ingi.itiated  themselves  with  the  reigning  Sovereions  and  the 

example  of  the  attachmenrand  iidelity 
liighlander.s^to  their  chiefs,  it  is  recorde.i  that  in  the  space  of  nine 
n the  \eai  17(10,  the  then  Earl  ot  >Sutherland  appealed  for  eleven 
id  men  to  tight  under  his  hanner  wherever  he  chose  to  go,  and  that 
m hundred  loyal  Highlan<lers  at  once  pn?sented  themselves,  and 
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agreed  to  follow  the  chief  to  whom  they  were  devoted  : and  no  finer  or 
braver  body  of  men  ever  existed.  Far  removed  from  the  evils  and 
degenerating  influences  of  town  life,  they  possessed  sound,  unbroken  consti- 
tutions, and  also  possessed  much  over  the  average  of  personal  strength  and 
activity.  They  were  the  descendants  of  a hardy  race  which  two  thousand 
years  ago  defied  the  power  of  Rome,  and  wdiose  frequent  incursions  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  Antonins  to  build  the  celebrated  wall  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Clyde,  to  keep  the  patriotic  and  warlike  Caledonians  back. 

As  time  went  on,  and  after  1745,  the  Highland  chiefs  became  debased 
through  their  intercourse  wuth  the  Southern  aristocracy,  and  the  result 
was  that  much  of  the  land  and  estates  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
Highlanders  in  common  was  disposed  of  and  mortgaged,  along  with  the 
populations  thereon,  in  order  to  enable  the  needy  lairds  to  keep  on  some- 
thing like  even  terms  in  modes  of  living  with  that  of  the  wealthier 
aristocracy  of  the  South,  and  too  often  to  enable  them  to  frequent  the 
fashionable  gambling  saloons  of  London  and  the  continent,  where  they 
made  waste  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Highlanders.  With  the  departure 
of  the  old  Highland  chiefs,  who  were  so  thoroughly  identified  with  their 
people,  and  who  regarded  each  member  of  his  clan,  how’ever  poor,  as  one 
of  his  own  family,  much  of  the  martial  spirit  and  dignified  bearing  of  the 
people  departed,  and  for  long  generations  past  they  have  silently  endured 
the  sorrow  and  suffering  which  followed  so  closely  upon  the  deprivation 
of  their  rig  hts. 

THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  HIGHLANDERS. 

The  progeny  of  the  expatriated  Highlanders  are  now'  to  be  met  with 
by  the  thousand  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and,  alas ! too  many 
of  them  in  the  foul  and  foetid  streets  of  our  great  cities.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  expelled  and  expatriated  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  no 
misconduct  nor  disloyalty,  but  simply  and  solely  because  sheep  w'ere 
deemed  to  he  better  and  more  profitable  to  the  chiefs,  now'  converted  into 
landlords,  than  a race  of  well-conducted,  law-abiding  peasants.  Such, 
then,  were  the  “ economic  conditions,”  as  the  scientific  Duke  of  ArgyR 
would  style  them,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  so  many  thousands  of  well 
disposed  Highland  families.  It  seemed  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Highland 
proprietors  to  get  rid,  at  any  cost,  of  these  poor  people  in  order  to  complete 
the  legal  confiscation  of  their  inheritance,  and  convert  it  to  purposes  more 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Even  from  a financial  point  of  view  it  would  have  paid  the  landlords 
better  had  they  adopted  a more  humane  and  just  course,  and  endeavoured 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  The  Highland  population  was 
w'orthy  of  humane  treatment  ; it  need  not  be  told  that  they  are  a singularly 
well-conducted  class  of  people.  In  many  districts  of  the  North  the  houses 
are  neither  locked  or  barred  at  night,  and  are  not  even  provided  with 
liars  or  locks.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a letter  intended  for  the 
nearest  post  town  tied  to  a milestone  by  the  road  side  with  a penny 
attaclied  for  postage,  so  that  tlie  rural  })Ostman  in  passing  might  be  able 
io  pick  it  up,  and  so  save  the.  ^endei’  of  the  letter  some  miles  of  journey. 
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The  landlords  in  their  wisdom,  having  made  large  sheep  farms  of  the 
patrimony  of  their  fellow  clansmen,  bethought  them  they  were  now  on 
t le  road  to  fortune  ; but  they  calculated  without  their  host,  for  the 
lig  sheep  farms  have  proved  a complete  fnilure,  and  now  the  landlords 
a Qci  their  champions  advocate  a bigger  playground  for  a handful  of  rich 
I rewers,  English  and  foreign  stock-jobbers,  bankers,  “ financiers,”  and 
t le  like. 

Those  who  read  carefully  the  evidence  gi\en  in  the  Highlands,  before 
the  Oofters’  ( 'ommission  five  years  ago,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  key  note  that  ran  through  the  utterances  and  comjtlaiiits  of  the  large 
1 umber  of  C'rofters  who  were  examined.  It  was  a loud  and  a continuous 
i ppeal  throughout  for  ‘‘  moi-e  land,”  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay. 
It  may  be  urged  that  small  Crofters  have  not  the  means  to  stock  their 
ground,  but  it  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  “ would  have  been  ” better 
ta  apply  to  this  purpose  the  £120  per  family  granted  by  Government  to 
( x|)atriate  the  well-conducted  families  in  Lews  from  their  native  land. 

He  would  be  a bold  man  indeed  who  would  assert,  in  the  face  of  that 
tvidence,  that  there  was  not  abundance  of  good  and  fertile  land  to  keep 
nnd  maintain  in  comfort  a far  larger  population  than  there  is  at  present. 
^ Vhile  there  are  two  million  and  a half  acres  and  more  in  the  North 
given  over  to  deer  forests,  and  while  one  man  alone  is  allowed  to 
c evote  two  hundred  square  miles,  containing  a great  deal  of  excellent 
{ rable  and  })asture  land  to  his  private  “ sport,”  it  is  absurd  to  maintain 
t hat  the  Highlands  are  over  populated,  or  to  write,  as  some  journalists 
1 ave  done,  of  the  ‘‘  Congested  ” localities  of  the  North  ! There  is  one 
t eer  forest  alone  which  contains  eighty  thousand  acres  of  pasturage,  the 
1 lost  of  Avhich  is  going  to  waste.  It  appears  from  statements  made  bv 
1 len  well  able  to  judge,  that  if  this  now  dreary  forest,  called  the  Black 
] lount  Forest,  were  occupied  on  the  old  communal  system,  the  locality 
( ould  afford  comfortable  homes  for  five  hundred  tenants,  and  sustain  three 
t housand  persons,  old  and  ^'oung.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  alongside  these 
‘ happy  hunting  grounds  ” many  of  the  poor  Cottars  are  unable  to  get 
1 lilk  for  their  children,  because,  forsooth,  there  is  no  room  to  keep  a cow  ! 
] n the  North  there  is  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  “ land  without  men, 
1 nd  men  without  land.”  On  the  one  hand  we  have  great  cities  with 
.'orkhouses  and  streets  swarming  with  a degraded,  idle  population,  and 
( n the  other,  miles  and  miles  of  good  and  fertile  soil  crying  aloud  for 
A billing  labourers  to  come  and  till  it ! The  exterminator’s  hand  has  been 
1 usy  here,  and,  for  long  years  past,  misery  and  destitution  have  been  the 
1 ormal  state  of  matters  in  the  Highlands. 

o 

ALLEGED  LOSS  WEEE  DEER  FORESTS  ABOLISHED. 

One  of  the  champions  of  deer  forests,  who  lately  wrote  a long  article  in  the 
j Nineteenth  Century  in  defence  of  them,  tries  to  ^how  what  a serious  pecuniary 
1 )ss  it  would  be  to  the  landlords  were  those  I'orests  done  away  with.  He 
SDeaks  most  pathetically  of  the  palatial  buildings,  and  what  would  become 
cf  them,  and  mournfully  asks — “ What  would  happen  to  the  roads,  paths, 


fences,  keei>ers’  houses,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a Highland  sporting 
residence  ? What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  residence  itself,  often  a costly 
mansion,  and  unsuitable  for  any  other  use  ? ” To  .some,  no  doubt,  this 
would  be  a considerable  loss,  to  others  of  the  rich  s))orting  fraternity  it 
would  be  of  no  moment  whatever,  and  certainly  of  infinitely  less  concern 
than  the  poor  array  of  sticks  and  stools  constituting,  in  some  cases,  the 
furniture  of  an  evicted  Crofter.  We  remember  the  time  when  slavery 
was  in  full  swing  in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  when  many 
millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  the  necessary  “ plant,”  as  we  may  call 
it,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  form  of  property  which  the  slave  owners 
declared  belonged  to  them.  We  heard  at  the  time,  as  we  hear  now,  a 
gi’cat  wail  about  attenq)ted  ‘‘  confiscation,”  &c.,  &c.  May  the  question  not 
be  asked — Who  ever  dreams  of  giving  restitution  to  the  thousands  of 
evicted  Crofters  for  their  losses  ? What  reparation  is  to  be  given  to  them 
for  their  ruined  homes,  their  broken  hearts,  and  their  dispersed  families  ? 
No  amount  of  reparation  can  ever  be  given  to  them  or  their  progeny  for 
all  the  sutferings  they  have  endured. 

HIGHLAND  AND  IRISH  EVICTIONS. 

Trutii  is  often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  some  of  the  tragic  scenes 
witnessed  at  some  of  those  Highland  evictions  not  long  since  cannot  be 
matched  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  exhibition  of  bitter  anguish  on 
the  one  hand,  and  cold  hearted  villainy  on  the  other.  If  the  lovers  of  the 
histrionic  art,  who  are  fond  of  the  sensational,  could  be  transported  to  the 
North  or  to  Ireland,  and  could  see  carried  out  some  of  the  scenes  which 
a great  statesman  lately  called  equivalent  to  “ sentences  of  death,”  they 
would  see  something  apinilliug,  and  which  they  never  would  forget.  They 
would  see  real  and  not  mock  tragedy,  with  its  pasteboard  scenery,  its  poor 
painted  tomfoolery,  and  its  strutting  play  actors  with  their  diadems  of 
peacock’s  feathers  and  tinsel  adornments,  shouting  and  gesticulating  for  a 
bit  of  bread.  They  would  see  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  sick,  the  mother 
and  the  helpless  infant,  driven  forth  from  the  homes  of  their  forefathers. 
To  hasten  their  exit,  the  dwellings  where  they  were  born  are  unroofed 
before  their  eyes.  The  wailings  of  the  helpless  women,  and  the  piteous 
cries  of  the  young  children,  fall  in  vain  on  the  ears  of  the  legalized 
assassins.  It  is  at  the  peril  of  any  kind  hearted  neighbour  to  give  them 
shelter,  and  there,  perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  they  squat  by  the  road 
sides  for  days  together,  and  all  these  infamous  proceedings  have  been 
callously  carried  out  “ according  to  law  ! ” 

DEER  FORESTS  DEMORALIZING. 

A good  deal  is  said  about  the  great  amount  of  money  which  finds 
circulation  in  the  North  through  the  keeping  up  of  those  forests.  The 
sporting  season  lasts  each  year  for  only  a few  weeks  at  the  most,  and  the 
employment  of  the  “ Gillies  ” constitutes  but  a very  precarious  kind  of 
livelihood  at  the  best.  It  is  an  unsettling  and  a temporary  kind  of 
industry  this,  and  resembles — as  a friend  ol  ours  observes — a living 
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mt  de  from  backsheesh.  It  puts,  for  a brief  period  every  year,  a man  in 
tin  position  of  “ hanger-on,”  it  is  debasing  to  a working  man,  and  unfits 
hii a entirely  for  other  regular  and  serious  work.  While  it  is  an  en- 
110  ding  and  manly  thing  for  a person  to  be  engaged  in  cultivating  his 
litile  farm  or  croft,  as  all  true  labour  is,  it  is  the  very  reverse  to  be 
en  ployed  as  a powder  monkey  or  flunkey,  running  at  the  heels  of  a 
wealthy  sportsman. 

The  powerful  words  of  Hugh  Miller,  in  reference  to  the  degrading 
eft jcts  of  the  Scottish  “ bothy  system”  may  be  aptly  quoted,  as  they 
ap  )ly  with  equal  force  to  the  obsequious  Gillies  of  the  Highland  sports- 
mi  n of  the  present  day.  He  said  : — “ Those  men,  as  a class,  must  be 
loi  ^er  in  the  scale  than  the  tenant  farmers,  who  wrought  their  little  farms 
wd  h their  owm  hands.  Unless  some  means  be  taken  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  ruinous  process  of  brute  making,  which  the  system  involves,  the 
Sc  )ttish  people  Avill  sink  to  a certainty,  in  the  agricultural  districts,  from 
bei  Qg  one  of  the  most  prudent,  intelligent,  and  moral  in  Europe,  to  be 
oni  t of  the  most  licentious,  reckless,  and  ignorant.” 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  ruinous  and  di^grading  tendency  of  this 
“ b )thy  system  ” connected  with  large  farms,  a case  which  occurred  in 
Pe;  thshire  may  be  mentioned.  A farmer  in  the  parish  of  Meigle,  named 
Yo  ing,  had  on  his  farm  a bothy  or  cottar  house,  wUich  contained  tw'o 
small  rooms  and  a closet,  and  at  harvest  time  there  were  nineteen  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who  Avere  obliged  to  sleep  and  lodge  in  this  small 
ten  ement.  There  was  no  bed  in  the  place,  and  thoso  nineteen  persons 
sle  )t  in  a straw  litter  wUich  was  spread  over  the  floor  up  to  the  fireplace. 
Th  s case  roused  a good  deal  of  public  indignation  at  the  time  ; but  the 
sane  demoralizing  system,  silently  leading  to  degradation  and  moral 
rui  1,  still  goes  on  in  connection  with  many  of  the  large  farms  in 
I3c(  'tland. 

THE  EVILS  OF  OUR  PRESENT  LAND  SYSTEM. 

'he  evils  springing  out  of  our  present  land  laws  are  at  the  bottom  of 
mu  3h  of  the  mischief,  the  poverty,  and  destitution  which  prevails  in  this 
cor  ntry  on  all  hands.  One  of  our  prominent  legislators,  in  a speech 
ma  le  at  Hull  in  August,  1885,  said, — “ The  evils  of  the  present  land 
sys  «m  are  apparent  to  everybody.  They  are  greater  than  any 
acc  3inpanying  any  land  system  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Our  laws 
ant  our  practices  seem  to  have  been,  for  a long  course  of  years,  designed 
in  order  to  build  up  and  maintain  vast  estates  ; but  at  the  present 
mo  nent  something  less  than  one  thousand  persons  hold  one-third  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  prosperity,  the 
comfort,  and  the  lives  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  have  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  a small  number  of  proprietors  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin.”  And  he  said,  with  great  force  and  truth, — “The  land  must  be 
owiied  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  employment  to  the  largest 
possible  number  of  persons,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  return  of 
the  produce  of  th®  soil.  The  land  was  not  created,  and  it  must  not  be 


used,  as  the  mere  machinery  for  exacting  the  highest  possible  rent  from 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  own  it.” 

Very  few  indeed  will  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  except,  perhaps,  a few  narrow  minded  and  interested  large 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  Such  men,  for  instance,  as  the  champions  and 
advocates  of  deer  fore.sts,  one  of  whom  lately  said  in  his  “ defence  ” of 
these  forests  that  he  thinks  “ the  limits  to  which  deer  foresting  may  be 
expected  to  be  confined,  are  probably  very  nearly  reached.  The  whole 
question  of  what  land  will,  and  what  will  not  be  cleared,  must  be 
determined  by  the  same  economical  rules  as  apply  to  other  industries, 
viz.  : — Whether  it  pays.”  This  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the 
({uestion  from  the  landlord’s  standpoint, — Will  it  pay  ? This  apj)ears  to 
us  to  be  a most  cold  blooded  and  inhuman  theory.  Is  there  no  thought 
to  be  given  to  the  thousands  of  human  beings  whom  it  has  ])leased  oin’ 
great  and  loving  Creator  to  put  upon  that  land  ? According  to  this 
“ economic  ” theory,  were  a Rothschild  or  a Vanderbilt  to  purchase  the 
entire  land  of  Scotland,  which,  perhaps,  they  could  aftbrd  to  do,  they 
would,  of  course,  have  a right  to  do  with  their  own  as  they  likedy  and 
depopulate  the  entire  country  if  they  had  a mind,  provided  it  were  “ to 
pay  ! ” No  ! Land  holding  will  require  to  be  treated  in  a very  different 
fashion  than  by  the  so-called  “ economic  conditions  ” which  guide  the 
disposal  of  ordinary  merchandise  and  “ other  industries.”  The  Creator 
never  intended  that  the  human  beings  whom  He  has  called  into  existence, 
and  for  whom  he  has  lovingly  provided  not  only  abundance  but 
superabundance  all  over  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  should  be  oppressed 
and  starved  as  the  Highland  Crofters  and  the  agricultural  population 
have  been. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community  then,  a change  in  the  system 
of  land  holding  is  now  sternly  demanded.  The  prosperity  and  stability 
of  the  State  depend  upon  it. 

No  right  thinking  person  would  object  to  legitimate  and  harmless 
amusement  by  “ flood  and  field,”  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
natural  rights  of  his  fellow  men  ; but  when  a man’s  little  croft  or  farm, 
which  he  and  his  forefathers  have  cultivated  for  generations  back,  is 
ruthlessly  taken  from  him,  and  his  homestead  is  pulled  down,  and  all 
this  for  purposes  of  “ sport,”  it  then  becomes  a most  diabolical  crime  ! 

THE  CRBLE  OF  KEEPING  LAND  OUT  OF  CULTIVATION. 

It  is  also  a heinous  crime  to  keep  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
good  land  for  mere  sporting  purposes,  and  to  lav  waste  that  which  was 
intended  for  the  support,  comfort,  and  nourishment  of  our  famishing 
fellow  countrymen.  While  we  have  all  this  “ wilful  waste  ” on  the  one 
hand,  we  have  “ woeful  w^ant  ” on  the  other.  What  a sad  and 
humiliating  spectacle  to  see  in  this  country,  with  its  enormous  and  ever 
increasing  wealth,  that  every  thirty-fifth  person  in  England  and  Wales 
is  a registered  paujx^r  dependent  on  public  charity  ! This  circumstance 
IS  most  appalling  ; but  we  go  on  our  way  “mirthlul  as  an  ass  eating 
thistles,  ’ and  .^hiit  our  eve^  to  the  solemn  ora^'itv  of  the  ca?e  ! 

*.  C?  fc/ 
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W hilst  the  British  ]>iiblic  have,  till  lately,  stood  aside  beholding  the 
socia  I ruin  which  has  been  going  on  for  weary  years  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scot  and,  and  also  in  Ireland,  wiiilst  they  have  seen  all  this,  they  have 
also  failed  to  observe  the  disastrous  effects  of  driving  thousands  of 
fami  ies  from  their  country  homes  into  the  dense  lanes  and  alleys  of  our 
larg(  cities.  The  British  public  have  failed  to  observe  not  only  that 
muc  1 of  our  land  which  formerly  was  cultivated,  and  produced  food  for 
man  is  going  out  of  cultivation,  but  also  the  alarming  decrease  in  the 
rura  and  agricultural  population  of  England.  The  decrease  in  twenty 
yean  (that  is  between  18G1  and  1881)  amounted  to  627,000,  or  over 
31  p?r  cent. 

"W  e sometimes  think  that  it  is  a solemn  phenomenon  to  look  upon: 
to  s«  e the  progeny  of  the  very  men  who  had  been  so  ignominiously 
expe  led  from  the  land  of  their  birth  in  the  Highlands,  now  suj)plying 
us  fr3iii  abroad  with  much  of  our  food,  and  bringing  min  upon  many  of 
our  1 armers  and  landlords  ! Nemesis,  the  mysterious  avenger  of  wrong, 
who  punished  the  haughty  and  the  evil  doer,  is  ever  dogging  the  steps 
of  tl  ose  who  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

An  American  writer  has  well  observed  “That  it  would  be  better  for 
the  j eace,  and,  perhaps,  the  duration  of  the  British  aristocracy,  that  the 
largt  tracts  of  land,  now  devoted  to  sporting  uses,  should  be  broken  up 
into  miall  holdings  for  the  subsistence  and  the  existence  of  the  poor. 
One  deer  and  four  hundred  people  to  the  square  mile,  may  be  found  a 
very  unprofitable  and,  perhaps,  unsafe  proponion  between  wild  game 
and  vorking  Christians  ! ” 

GREAT  INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PRODUCE. 

Tl  ere  is  another  branch  of  the  subject  which  should  seriously  arrest 
the  £ ttention  of  the  British  public,  and  that  is  the  enormous  and  ever 
incr(  asing  bulk  of  our  food  imports  from  foreign  countries.  So  long  as 
this  >*oimtry  kept  the  lead  and  was  in  truth  “ the  workshop  of  the  world,” 
it  wc  s all  very  well,  but  as  neighbouring  nations  are  now  beginning  to 
com]  ete  fiercely  with  us,  in  arts  and  manufactures,  it  behoves  us  to  make 
the  r lost  of  our  soil,  and  to  get  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  idle 
popu  lation  placed  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  now  lying  waste.  At 
pres(  lit  we  are  giving  to  foreign  countries  upwards  of  £12,000,000  a year 
for  butter,  £8,740,000  for  bacon,  and  about  £3,000,000  a year  for  eggs. 
Ever  for  vegetables,  which  might  be  grown  to  greater  perfection  in  our 
own  land,  we  are  sending  out  of  the  country  large  sums  annually.  In 
1845  we  imported  fruit  from  abroad  to  the  value  of  £886,000  ; now  we 
impo  ft  foreign 
fine  i . quality  c 
worl<  i.  Our 

negh  cted,  although  English  fruit  of  the  right  kind  fetches  forty  percent, 
more  than  foreign.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duct] on  of  hardy  fruit  than  those  of  the  foreigner  ; but  we  have,  hitherto, 
negh  cted  to  rear  the  proper  kind  and  quality  ot  fruit-bearing  tree^.  in 


fruit  to  the  enormous  value  of  £8,000,000  annually.  As 
t fruit  can  be  produced  in  Britain  as  in  any  part  of  the 
fruit  culture,  like  our  agriculture,  has  been  entirely 
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1840  we  were  importing  produce  of  the  above  descri])tion  to  the  value  of 
about  one  million,  and  now  the  value  of  similar  produce  imported  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  forty  million  sterling  per  annum  ! 

A great  and  a very  just  out-cry  has  lately  been  raised  regarding  the 
large  quantity  of  biitterine  and  oleomargarine  which  is  glutting  our  market. 
The  dealers  in  this  foreign  produce,  which  is  found  to  be  a most  ])rofitable 
trade,  tell  us  that  these  chemically  manufactured  compounds  (made  from 
clarified  tallow,  fats,  &c.),  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  then  what 
a boon  they  are  to  the  working  man  ! 'Well,  all  we  can  say  is  that  a 
sorrowful  day  has  surely  fallen  ujjon  the  poor  working  man  if  he  cannot 
afford  to  obtain  for  himself  and  family  good  sound  honest  l)utter.  Our 
national  bard,  Robert  Burns,  has  said,  with  truth, — 

“ Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.” 

And  we  see  this  fiict  staring  us  in  the  face  on  all  sides,  amongst  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  We  see  that  in  Scotland  tAventy-four  persons  hold 
possession  of  one-feurth  of  the  entire  land  of  that  country,  and  we  find 
that  one  thousand  seven  hundred  persons  have  possession  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  land  of  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Grant,  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  has  recently  recorded  bis  opinion  of  the  appalling  iniquity  of 
deer  forests.  He  says  that  “ The  very  essence  of  these  forests  is  their 
exclusiveness,  and  if  we  assume  three  occupants  to  each  (which  is  above 
the  average),  here  we  have  about  two-and-a-half  millions  of  acres 
uselessly  devoted  to  amusements,  for  a brief  j)eriod,  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-tAvo  persons,  Avho,  Avith  their  menials,  occupy  an  extent  of 
country  that  might  be  occupied  by  the  hap])y  homes  of  maiiA’  many 
thousands  of  industrious  and  hardy  peasants,  avIio  Avould  be  a *AAall  of 
strength  to  the  state.”  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  one  of  the  mo.st 
prominent  sportsmen  of  the  North,  himself  an  alien,  and  Avho  is  onlv 
known  to  fame  in  connection  with  his  great  forests,  is  an  exceedingly 
corpulent  man.  He  is  thus,  it  seems,  disabled  from  taking  part  in 
“ chasing  the  Avild  deer  and  folloAving  the  roe,”  but  his  gillies  manage  to 
get  the  half-tame  animals  to  pass  near  Avhere  he  sits  in  a chair,  and  tliere, 
AA’ith  all  the  instincts  of  a butcher,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  firing  at  his 
victims  at  an  easA*  distance  astluwpass  in  revieAV,  as  it  Avere,  before  him  I 

LAND  HOLDING  IN  FRANCE,  ETC. 

On  readino;  the  history  of  France  and  its  social  condition  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  Avhich  condition  gradually  le<l  on  to  the  a}>palling 
eA’ents  connected  Avith  the  dreadful  rcAolution  of  1780 — 1795,  Ave  learn 
that  “ two-thv'ds  of  the  whole  land  of  that  country  were  then  in  the 
possession  oj  the  nobility  arid  clergy,  avIio,  not  content  Avith  their  fiscal 
• exemption,  imposed  u])on  the  poor  cultivators  of  the  soil  feudal  duties 
and  services,  alike  oppressiA’e  and  scandalous.  The  right  of  killing  game 
was,  for  instance,  reserved  for  the  landlords ; and  tenants  were  forbidden, 
by  special  edicts,  to  till  thdr  ground,  to  reap  their  crops,  or  cut  their  grass, 
if  the  preserA'ation  of  the  young  broods  might  l)e  thereby  endangered. 
Manorial  courts  Avere  scattered  through  the  land,  to  take  summarA' 
vengeance  on  delinquents  in  any  of  these  particulars.” 
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T lis  was  tlie  state  of  things  in  France  ; l>nt  the  terrible  days  of 
retribution  came,  and  this  iniquitous  state  of  things  was  in  time  swept 
awa  T.  Any  one  who  happens  to  come  across  tliis  item  of  F rench  history 
of  t le  last  century  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  just  suits  the 
pres  jnt  state  of  things  we  see  in  our  own  country,  and  that  it  exactly  applies 
to  Scotland  at  the  present  hour,  where  deer  forests  are  rigorously  and 
religiously  preserved  for  the  small  handful  of  persons  who  constitute 
“ th  5 upper  ten  ” of  the  united  kingdom. 

In  place  of  two-thirds  of  the  soil  of  France  belonging  now  to  the 
nobi  lity  and  clergy,  we  find  that  at  present  tlua'e  are  in  France  about 
six  millions  of  proprietors  of  land,  of  whom  more  than  five  millions  are 
sma  1 holders,  owning  less  than  ten  acres  each.  Thev  form  the  verv  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  countrv,  and  it  was  from  their  savings  that  the  terrible 
war  indemnity  recently  exacted  by  CTermany,  after  the  late  war,  was  so 
speeiily  paid.  In  Belgium,  with  a population  (»f  only  five  or  six  millions, 
ther } are  about  a million,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  people,  who  are 
absolute  owners  of  their  own  little  estates.  Seventy  years  ago  the  land 
of  I enmark  was  held  by  about  seventy-three  or  seventy-five  proprietors. 
The]  e are  now  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  proprietors, 
every- man  cultivating  his  own  soil.  We  are  informed  that  this  great 
chat  ge  “ was  brought  about  by  legislation  which  was  not  violent.” 
The' declared  that  for  the  interest  of  the  State  the  peo|)le  should  own 
the  -oil.  They  divided  it  into  steadings  of  two  hundred  acres  each,  and 
the}'  said, — “ If  a man  wishes  to  cultivate  one  steading  his  taxes  are  at 
zero,  but  if  he  cultivates  two  he  can  afford  to  pay  more  taxes  on  the 
seco  id,  and  if  he  wishes  to  cultivate  three  hi-;  taxes  were  increased.” 
This  arrangement,  we  think,  is  a just  and  equitable  one. 

C mtrast  this  with  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  land.  It  is  quite 
obvi  ms  that  the  present  state  of  land  holding  here  cannot  exist  much 
longer.  Necessity  will  compel  us  to  utilize  the  eleven  millions  of  acres 
of  c nltivatable  soil  which  is  now  Iving  waste  in  Great  Britain. 

T lis  question  is  one  in  which  all  classes  of  the  community  are  deeply 
inte;  ested,  and  concerns  the  well-being  and  the  comfort  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  One  of  the  evils,  and  not  a small  one,  arising  from  this  deer- 
fore  ting  is, — that  a boundless  field  of  healthful  enjoyment  and  recreation 
is  cl  )sed  against  many  thousands  of  tourists  and  the  dwellers  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns.  The  painter,  the  botanist,  tlie  naturalist  and  geologist 
are  ill  rigourouslv  excluded  from  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  which 
cons  ritute  these  forests.  A ‘‘  Traveller  ami  Artist,”  who  has  frequently 
visited  Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy,  with  sketch  book  in  hand,  and  who 
is  the  manager  of  an  illustrated  paper,  lately  expressed  himself  thus  : — 

I g;iv,  without  hesitation,  that  I believe  the  Highlands  to  be  the  most 
char  ining  district  it  has  ever  been  mv  good  fortune  to  traverse.”  And 
vet,  upon  munv  localities,  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  artist  and  the 
tour  St  dare  not  venture  to  intrude,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  deer  ! We 
und<  rstand.  too,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  ordnance  and  gf‘ological 
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surveys  were  greatly  interfered  with,  at  a considerable  expense  to 
the  nation,  and  much  trouble  to  })uhlie  oificials  in  order  that  the  .sport  of 
a rich  Manchester  cotton  merchant  might  not  be  interfered  with  in  his 
deer  forest.  This  forest  consisted  of  an  artifically  formed  wilderness 
of  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  constituted  his  playground,  while,  with 
eruel  irony,  we  are  told  the  Highlands  are  over  populated,  and  that 
emigration  is  a sovereign  remedy  for  this  alleged  congestion ! But 
while  all  this  great  waste  of  pnicious  land,  entailing  incalculable  loss  to 
hungry  thousands,  is  going  on,  there  is  also  another  loss  of  vast 
importance  to  be  deplored.  The  loss  we  allude  to  is  the  loss  of  the 
warm  and  kindly  feeling,  and  th<‘  faithful  attachment  that  used  to  exist 
long  long  ago  between  the  Highland  chiefs  and  their  subordinates. 
This  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  each  other  has  been  crushed  out  ami 
has  passed  away,  and  now  mutual  distrust  and  cold  suspicion  have  taken 
Hieir  place. 

THE  CHARACTEK  OF  THE  CROFTERS. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  people  in  the  Highlands  of 
"Scotland  arc  well  worthy  of  different  treatment  than  what  they  have  for 
generations  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  power  and  wealth  on 
their  side.  The  Crofters  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  in  bygone 
years  fought,  as  only  Highlanders  can,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  flag, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century  there  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
British  army  who  came  from  the  Island  of  iSkye  alone,  the  most  of  them 
finehealthy  hardy  men.  This  small  island  also  produced  six  hundred  officers, 
five  of  them  generals,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  colonels.  They  were  said 
to  be  “ lions  abroad  and  sheej)  at  home  I ” At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  there 
were  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  men  from  the  above  small 
Island.  We  all  remember  the  exclamation  of  Napoleon  to  one  of  his 
generals,  at  that  eventful  battle.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  terrible  havoc 
the  Highlanders  were  making  he  said, — “ Voila  ces  bi'ave  Esscosais ! ” 
behold  these  brave  Scotsmen.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  many  of  those  braye  men  were  fighting  lor  the  existence  and  the 
independence  of  our  native  land,  the  homesteads  of  their  families  in  the 
North  were  being  cruelly  set  fire  to  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
poor  defenceless  inhabitants,  many  of  them  old  and  infirm,  were  driven, 
nut  with  savage  ferocity  to  perish  by  the  roadside  I Can  we  wonder  that 
uow-a-days  it  is  scai'cely  possible  to  get  one  of  the  young  men  of  Skye 
to  enlist  as  a British  soldier?  We  are  as  greatl}-  opposed  to  the  warfare 
of  nations  as  any  one  can  be,  for  we  consider  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
national  calamities.  It  brings  untold  misery  upon  a country,  whether 
that  country  be  victorious  or  otherwise.  But,  for  all  that,  a day  may 
■come  when  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  when  our  hearths  and  homesteads 
may  be  assailed,  and  when  this  calamity  may  be  inevitable.  It  will  then 
be  a woeful  day  for  us  if  it  is  found  that  the  ranks  of  the  British  army 
■are  filled  up  with  the  residuum  of  our  fever-laden  cities  and  towns. 

Alexander  Stewart. 
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